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STORIES ABOUT THE FLOOD. 


Ve have seen that many nations have tried to frame some idea of 

the beginning of the world and the doings of the first human 
beings. In the Bible-stories of the early days of the race, it is represented 
that after seven or ten generations they got so wicked, they could be no 
longer allowed to exist, and the Flood is sent to destroy them all except 
Noah and his family. Noah, then, as the father of Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, the ancestors of three great divisions of mankind, becomes the 
founder of a new race. 

Something of the same kind may be traced elsewhere. There are, it 
is true, countries like Egypt or Persia where no such stories have been 
found at all. But there are other countries, all round the world, where 
legends of a deluge have long been handed down. For instance the 
famous traveller Catlin said that amongst one hundred and twenty 
different tribes that he had visited in North and Central and South 
America, there was not one that had not related to him distinct or vague 
traditions of such a calamity, in which one, or three, or eight persons 
were saved above the waters on the top of a high mountain. In the 
curious picture-writing of Mexico, there was a representation of an ark 
floating on the waters, with a man and woman inside. It is quite 
possible that in some of these cases dim traces may exist of stories heard 
long before from missionaries. In other cases, an attempt is made to 
explain actual facts. In some of the islands of the Pacific the inhabitants 
shrewdly point to corals and fossil shells in the rocks upon the hills, in 
preof that they were once covered by the sea. Sometimes the flood was 
curiously connected with the sun and moon, figured as a man and his 
wife, who, with their children, the stars, alone escaped. At Hawaii it 
was called ‘ flood of the moon;’’ in New Zealand ‘‘ flood of the eye of 
day ”’ (the sun).—The oldest poets of Greece say nothing about a flood. 
But in somewhat later times the story appears, fixed first in one place, 
then in another, and attached to different heroes. The most famous of 
these was Deucalion, who was said to have landed with his wife, Pyrrha, 
after nine days and nights on the summit of Mount Parnassus, which 
remained uncovered. A later writer told that he offered sacrifice after 
the flood: another, later still, that he sent forth a dove to see if the 
heavens were clear: and in the second century of our era the famous 
satirist Lucian gave a mocking account of the whole event, in this wise : 
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‘“‘ The present race, the race now living, were not the first that came into 
being. That generation all perished. For being thoroughly insolent, they 
did unlawful deeds ; for they never kept oaths, nor entertained strangers, nor 
spared suppliants, for which things the great calamity befel them. All at 
once the earth poured forth much water, and much rain fell, and rivers came 
down in floods and the sea rose to a great height, until all became water, and 
all perished. Only Deucalion was left of men, for a second generation, on 
account of his prudence and piety. And this was the way in which he was 
preserved. He embarked with his children and wives in a large ark. And as 
he entered there came to him swine, and horses, and different kinds of lions, 
and whatsoever lives in the earth, by pairs. Aud he received them all, and 
they did him no harm, but great friendship existed between them by the will 
of Zeus. And in one ark they all sailed, so long as the waters prevailed! ” 


Plainly here are many touches borrowed from some narrative like 
that in Genesis. The Indian story, embodied in a great poem called the 
Mahabharata, does not show the same sort of dependence. It told how 
the world needed purification, and a mighty deluge would shortly over- 
throw all things. Then the great Brahma bade the sage Manu build a 
ship, and enter it with seven wise men, and seed of all kinds of living 
things ; and Manu did so. The flood came and increased till the earth 
could be seen no longer; but Brahma himself in the shape of a great 
fish fastened the ship to a large horn on his head, and towed it over the 
waters, till it rested on the highest summit of the Himalayas. Meanwhile 
all the wicked perished, and Manu became the father of a new 
race, the first father of mankind.—Although this is not much like our 
Bible story, it is very doubtful if this really grew up in India. It is in 
some respects more probable that it passed into India from some other 
part of Asia, just as the Greek-story was not original to Greece. For 
the oldest Indian poems, like the oldest Greek poems, say nothing about 
it. 

Are there, then, in any other countries of Asia any ancient flood- 
stories from which these might be derived? If you go into the Assyrian 
galleries of the British Museum you will see some very wonderful remains 
that have been dug out of mounds and heaps of ruins in the valley of the 
Tigris, where there were once great cities, palaces, and temples. You 
will see slabs on which are carved all kinds of curious pictures of battles 
and sieges, and incidents of life. You will see figures of the gods, and 
huge stone bulls, with men’s heads and wings. Many of these are 
covered with a very singular kind of writing, the characters of which are 
thick at one end and thin at the other, like a wedge. This writing is 
therefore called ‘‘ cuneiform,’’ which means wedge-shaped. In the same 
galleries you will see that there are also cases containing little tablets, or 
bricks, of sun-burnt clay, cylinders, and other pieces, covered on both 
sides from top to bottom with these characters. These tablets served the 
ancient people of Assyria and Babylonia instead of books. They 
collected them, and kept them in libraries as we do our books. Some of 
their famous kings took great pride in having fine libraries, with works 
on astronomy, language, grammar, religion, and other subjects. In the 
library of such a king, named Assurbanipal, who reigned about 625 B.c., 
there was found a series of these tablets, which were parts of a very 
ancient poem. They had been copied from much older tablets preserved 
in libraries famous throughout the land, and they represent a poem that 
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was considerably more, even in those days, than a thousand years old, 
and had been originally written in the language of the people who 
occupied the country before the Babylonians. These people are known 
as Akkadians; and the Babylonians learned the art of the wedge-shaped 
writing from them. Now this ancient poem contains a very remarkable 
story of the flood. It is related by Sisuthros, the hero who was preserved. 
Here are some passages from it.* 


“Let me reveal unto thee, Gisdhubar, the story of my preservation, and the 
oracle of the gods let me tell to thee. The city of Surippak, the city which, 
as thou knowest, is built on the Euphrates,—this city was already ancient when 
the great gods within it set their hearts to bring on a deluge. Ea, the lord of 
wisdom, sat along with them, and repeated their decree: ‘Oh, man of 
Surippak, build the ship, save what thou canst of the germ of life. (The 
gods) will destroy the seed of life, but do thou live, and bid the seed of life of 
every kind mount into the midst of the ship.’ ” 


Sisuthros objects first that the people will laugh at him; and next 
that no one has ever built a ship on land to contain the beasts of the field. 
But these objections are over-ruled. The ship is built and well tarred 
with bitumen outside and in; provision of all sorts is collected, and put 
on board, with all his treasure of gold and silver. 


‘“‘T brought the whole up into the ship; all my slaves and concubines, the 
cattle of the field, the beasts of the field, the sons of the people, all of them 
did I bring up. The season Samas (the sun-god) fixed, and he spake, saying : 
‘In the night will I cause the heaven to rain destruction. Enter into the 
midst of the ship and close thy door.’ The season came round; he spake, 
saying: ‘In the night will I cause the heaven to rain destruction.’ Of that 
day I reached the evening, the day which I watched for with fear. I entered 
into the midst of the ship and shut the door, that I might close the ship.” 


Then comes the deluge which reaches to heaven. The very gods are 
terrified ; ‘‘ like a dog in his kennel they crouched down in a heap.”’ 


“Six days and nights the wind, the flood, and the storm go on over- 
whelming. The seventh day, when it approached, the storm subsided, the 
flood which had fought against men like an armed host was quieted.: The sea 
began to dry, and the wind and the flood ended. I watched the sea making a 
noise, and the whole of mankind was turned to clay; like reeds the corpses 
floated. I opened the window, and the light smote upon my face; I stooped 
and sat down; I weep, over my face flow my tears. To the land of Nizir 
steered the ship; in the mountain of Nizir stopped the ship, and it was not 
able to pass over it... .. The seventh day I sent forth a dove, and it left. 
The dove went and returned, and found no resting-place, and it came back. 
Then I sent forth a swallow, and it left. The swallow went and returned, 
and found no resting-place, and it came back. I sent fortha raven,and it left. 
The raven went and saw the carrion on the water, and it ate, it swam, it 
wandered away; it did not return. I sent (the animals) forth to the four 
winds, I sacrificed a sacrifice. I built an altar on the peak of the mountain. 
I set vessels by sevens ; underneath them I spread reeds, pine wood and spices. 
The gods smelt the savour; the gods smelt the good savour; the gods 
gathered like flies over the sacrifices. Thereupon the great goddess at her 
approach lighted up the rainbow which Anu had created according to his 


glory.” 


* See the whole narrative in Prof, Sayce’s Fresh Light from the Ancient Montumentse 
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This story, which is undoubtedly much older than either of our two 
Bible narratives, bears so many resemblances to them that there can be 
no doubt there is some kind of connection between them. It is quite 
true that the names of the hero are different ; for the Mesopotamian ship 
the Hebrew speaks of an ark ; and while the ship is stopped by Mount 
Nizir, the ark rests upon Ararat. Further, the religious ideas of the 
story vary widely: the Mesopotamian narrator, who believed in many 
gods instead of one, did not shrink from ascribing an ignominious terror 
to the lower gods when the storm arose, and a greedy eagerness at the 
sacrifice. Neither agrees with the Mesopotamian story as to the time 
which all the events of the flood occupied. But in spite of this the 
general likeness is unmistakable. And each of our two Bible stories has 
some special features of resemblance. Thus the Elohist* gives a minute 
account of the directions for the construction of the ark, mentions the 
entrance of Noah and his family with the animals; describes the ark 
resting on the mountain, and even refers (chap. ix.) to the rainbow, and 
the divine promise that there should be no flood again (Fresh Light, &c., 
p- 33). On the other hand, the Yahwist tells of the shutting of the door 
of the vessel, the opening of the window, and the despatch of the birds, 
though the swallow is omitted. Whether the people of Israel first 
learned this story in the days of their Babylonian captivity, or whether 
their forefathers had told it in the ancient time,—long before any of the 
Hebrew books were written, we cannot tell. It is probable on many 
grounds that the Elohist story really was drawn up in Babylonia; and 
the writer may have been acquainted with a cuneiform text. But we 
now know that we need not look upon these stories as really the records 
of actual facts, and we need not be disquieted when we discover that they 
belong to the realm of poetry and legend, and not to that of history. 
They are interesting, like much else of the records of early faith and 
imagination. But they have nothing to do with our religion. That does 
not rest on the statements of the unknown authors of antique documents 
about events which never really happened; it is based upon the ever- 
present witness of the spirit of God in our hearts. 

J. Esriin CARPENTER. 


ISAAC WATTS, D.D. (1674-1748. 


HE long life of Isaac Watts covers a period of great interest in the 
story of religion in England. Born July 17th, 1674, twelve years 
after the passing of the Act of Uniformity, he heard as a boy of 
the landing of William of Orange, the establishment of the Protestant 
succession, and the Toleration Act, and lived through the whole of the 
first period of recognised Protestant dissent, till a time when there was 
already much questioning as to the causes of the decay of the ‘‘dissenting 
interest,’’? and the Methodist revival had begun to make itself felt as a 
power in the land. 
Our chief interest in Watts now is as a hymn-writer; but in his own 
day, and for long after, he was known also as a divine of considerable 
influence, and as the author of important educational works. His life 


* See the Helper for November, p. 252. 
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was for the most part that of a recluse, for, though he was for forty-six 
years the senior minister of a leading congregation of Independents in 
London, his continuous ill-health kept him often for long together from 
his people; and this, with his naturally retiring and studious disposition, 
led to the chief stress of his work being thrown into his writings. 

As a boy he was from the first serious and thoughtful beyond his years. 
No present delighted him so much as a new book. He began Latin with 
his father at four years old, and afterwards at the Southampton grammar 
school showed such promise that an offer was made to send him to one of 
the universities, to be educated for the Church. But he was already 
‘determined to take his lot among the dissenters,’’ and went instead to the 
academy of the Rev. Thos. Rowe, in London, where he spent four years 
of special preparation for the ministry. The most exemplary of students, 
he was admitted at the age of nineteen to membership in his tutor’s 
church, meeting at Girdler’s Hall. On leaving the academy in 1694 he 
spent two years and a half of retirement and further study at his father’s 
house, to be the better prepared for his life work. 

It was at this time that many of his hymns were written. From a 
child he had been a maker of verses. Success in his first attempts, and 
the approval and encouragement of friends, led him on step by step, 
till he had accumulated a large number of hymns. 

In 1696, Watts became tutor to the son of Sir John Hartopp, at Stoke 
Newington, then a country village at some distance from London. Sir 
John had married a daughter of Fleetwood, one of Cromwell’s generals, 
and was a member of an Independent Church in Mark Lane, of which 
the famous Dr. John Owen had been minister for ten years. Dr. 
Chauncey was at that time the minister, and to him Watts was chosen 
assistant at the age of twenty-four. Watts retained for a time his 
position in the Hartopp family, but on the retirement of Dr. Chauncey 
he was unanimously called to the pastorate of the church, and was 
ordained March 18th, 1702. He then moved into London, where he 
lived for about ten years. 

In the early years of his ministry, while he still lived in London, 
Watts had published his Hovae Lyricae (1705), a volume of religious 
and miscellaneous poems, and the Hymns and Spiritual Songs (1707). 
In 1719 appeared ‘‘ The Psalms of David imitated in the language 
of the New Testament,’’ which attained so great a popularity, 
and about the same time the Divine and Moral Songs for Children, 
which had an extraordinary circulation, in English, and in several 
translations, and only in the present generation have lost their place 
as a serious aid in the education of the young. His theological and 
philosophical writings gave Watts no mean place among the learned 
authors of his time. The Logic, first prepared for his pupil, young 
Hartopp, was published in 1724, and was received not only in dissenting 
academies but by the old universities as a standard work, while the 
Improvement of the Mind, a book on which Watts expended great care, 
and only published in 1741, embodies much of the experience of a 
thoughtful and cultivated man of letters. 

In person Watts is described as having been small in stature and 
not prepossessing. He was fair and pale of complexion, with strongly 
marked features. His small grey eyes lit up when he was excited, and 
his manner became vivacious in unconstrained intercourse with friends. 
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When he preached he commanded respect by his great earnestness and 
dignity of bearing. His voice, though not rich in tone, was clear and 
musical, and he was noted for his distinct utterance. In temper he was 
naturally hasty, but had so mastered himself as to be gentle, modest, and 
inoffensive in his habitual behaviour. He was broad in his sympathies, 
and disliked the bitterness of controversy, and all satire. Dr. Johnson 
said of him: ‘‘Few men have left behind such purity of character, or 
such monuments of laborious piety.”’ 

The end of his life was peaceful. He spoke of himself as ‘‘ waiting 
God’s leave to die.’? With all his infirmities he waited patiently and 
with undisturbed cheerfulness of spirit. His death at Stoke Newington 
in 1748 is thus announced in the Gentleman’s Magazine: ‘‘ November 
25th, Isaac Watts, D.D., a truly ingenious and accomplished person, 
as well in polite literature as divinity and the sciences, of which his 
writings, as well poetical as prosaic, abundantly testify, and no less 
exemplary for candour, piety, and solid virtue. He was a dissenting 
minister, but honoured by all parties.”’ 

As a writer of hymns Watts rendered great service to the churches, 
not so much by the permanent worth of all that he wrote, as by the way 
in which he supplied a pressing need in his own day, and the impulse he 
gave to sacred song in this country. Belonging to the period in which 
Dryden, and after him Pope, held the first place among living poets, 
and the fine taste of Addison had also great influence in literature, Watts 
made no claim to rank with these men, or near them, as a poet. His 
miscellaneous verse he regarded merely as recreation for leisure times, 
and in his hymns of set purpose he subordinated the poetry to his idea of 
usefulness in the church. But some of his hymns are numbered among 
the treasures of the Church Universal, and how well he succeeded in his 
aim in both the Hymns and Psalms is proved by their immediate and wide 
acceptance, and the place they so long held in the worship of the non- 
conformist churches. He first broke down the prejudice which thought 
the ‘‘ driest translation’? of a psalm the best, and so transformed 
the parts that were not suited to Christian worship as ‘‘to lead the 
Psalmist of Israel into the church of Christ, without anything of the 
Jew about him.” And his hymns, he thought, were ‘the greater part 
suited to the general state of the Gospel, and the most common affairs of 
Christians.’’ That more of Watts’ hymns are not now in general use is due 
partly to changes of theological view, and of devotional taste, but largely 
also to the principles on which his work was done. As he felt obliged 
often to neglect the ‘‘ beauties of poesy,’”? and sometimes even ‘ wilfully 
to deface them,’’ that what he wrote might not ‘‘ darken or disturb the 
devotion of the weakest Christian,” it is not surprising that a great 
number of his more than seven hundred sacred pieces should be of the 
feeblest and most prosaic sort. The effort to sink the metaphors ‘‘to the 
level of vulgar capacity ’’ often resulted in lines which are simply lu- 
dicrous, And then in many of the hymns there is a dreadful crudeness 
of imagery in the materialising of scriptural expressions as to the Divine 
nature, and in describing certain aspects of the popular theology, in 
painful contrast with the more natural and beautiful of his verses. 

Since his death there has been considerable controversy as to whether 
Watts really desired to alter his hymns, in accordance with alleged changes 
of theological views, towards the close of his life. It is admitted on all 
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hands that he was far from being consistently ‘‘ orthodox ’’ even in his 
published writings ; and whatever the exact condition of his thought at 
last, the candour with which he dealt with the great question of the 
Trinity, and his earnest desire to find a clear and reasonable mode of 
understanding the scriptural doctrine of God and Christ, tended 
strongly to lead him to a Unitarian position. What he did not himself 
accomplish in the revision of his hymns the sincere piety of later genera- 
tions has done, selecting what is good, and either keeping the form 
unaltered, or modifying it for the churches in which truth and reverence 
demand the change. 

The hymns of Watts that we still sing are chiefly songs of praise, 


such as, ‘‘O bless the Lord, my soul,” ‘Ye nations round the earth 
rejoice,’’ ‘‘ How pleasant, how divinely fair, O Lord of hosts, thy 
dwellings are.’’ These hymns are noble in their conceptions of the 


Divine gteatness, and the glory of God manifested in his works. One 
of the early hymns of praise, ‘‘ Nations, attend before his throne, with 
solemn fear, with sacred joy,” is especially interesting, because John 
Wesley afterwards altered these first two lines into ‘‘ Before Jehovah’s 
awlul throne, ye nations bow with sacred joy.’’. Other of the best known 
hymns give expression to the simplest and broadest spirit of the Christian 
life, as: ‘Lord, I address thy heavenly throne, call me a child of 
thine;’’ ‘‘Am I a soldier of the cross, and pledged to bear its shame ? ”’ 


‘“ My dear Redeemer and my Lord, 
I read my duty in thy word : 
But in thy life the law appears 
Drawn out in living characters.” 


The well-known hymn, “ There is a land of pure delight,’’ reminds us of 
his birth-place, where he would have constantly in view the green fields 
on the opposite shore of the Southampton water : 


“There everlasting spring abides, 

And never-withering flowers ; 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heavenly land from ours.” 


And in the hymn, ‘‘ When I can read my title clear,’’ we feel that he 
had learned to understand and love the beauties of the ocean, and from 
the vision of a tranquil sea to realise that other peace which remaineth. 


“There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 


We find the same spirit in the beautiful lines on ‘‘ Launching into 
eternity,’ which were included in the Hovae Lyricae, and find a place 
in Dr. Martineau’s hymn book, The lines fitly describe the spirit in 
which Watts took leave of the familiar earth : 


“As the shores lessen, so her joys arise, 
The waves roll gentler, and the tempest dies : 
Now vast eternity fills all her sight ; 
She floats on the broad deep with infinite delight, 
The seas for ever calm, the skies for ever bright.” 


V. D. Davis. 
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Ohe Gospel in Cennyson. 
III.—THE PALACE OF ART. 


O poem of Tennyson’s contains a more timely lesson for the day 
N than his Palace of Avt. In days when many are fast realising 
that Christian socialism is the only alternative to unchristian socialism; 
that the Christian law of unselfishness is the only salvation from class 
antagonism and perhaps from revolution; that the feeling of brotherhood 
which says ‘‘All mine is thine’’ is the best safeguard from the evil spirit 
of self-hood which cries ‘‘ All thine is mine;” it is well to have before us 
for our warning the picture of a life which sought to find satisfaction in 
self-gratification and self-culture, and miserably and awfully failed. The 
picture is one which at once finds a response in any heart which has ever 
been led away, even for a moment, by the spirit of selfishness, under 
whatever guise it may have approached us, especially under that most 
specious of all guises, the doctrine of some modern prophets that no work 
is to be done which does not bring some immediate joy or pleasure to 
the doer. 

Tennyson was twenty-four years of age when he wrote the poem. It 
was received with a storm of criticism. ‘‘ Christopher North ”’ hit out 
straight and hard against the Lyrical poems among which it had appeared. 
“« Alfred,’’ said he, ‘‘is the greatest. owl [referring to his poem The 
Owl]. All he wants is to be shot, stuffed, put in a glass-case to be 
made immortal in a museum.’’ But it was reserved for Lockhart, in the 
Quarterly, to sting most severely. Many of his criticisms, though the 
tone and method were unfair, took effect, and in the second edition 
many changes were made—in none of the poems more frequently than in 
the Palace of Art. Some of these we shall have to note—being largely 
indebted to an article in the New Princeton Review |‘‘ The Vicissitudes of 
a Palace ’’] for many suggestive notes. 

The picture given in the poem is that of a life of refinement. It is even 
dignified and in a certain sense great. But it is completely self-centred, 
and the aim of the poem is a single one—to show that— 


“He who shuts love out shall be in turn shut out by love, 
And on her threshold lie howling in outer darkness,” 


[It will be well in class or in private to read in connection with the poem, 
Ecclesiastes ii. 1-11 and Luke xii. 13-21. On these two passages of 
scripture the poem is an admirable commentary.] In the dedication to 
an unknown friend which precedes the poem, the meaning of the allegory 
is Clearly set forth, In the later editions the lines occurring in the first 
edition— 
“You are an artist and will understand 
Its many lesser meanings ”— 
are omitted. The poet has widened and deepened his sympathies. He 
has become more human. It was the death of Arthur Hallam which 
wrought this change, and now he appeals to the common heart of 
humanity to interpret the meaning of his poem. 
The palace is perfectly isolated—it is built utterly apart from human 
habitation. It is out of reach. On the rocks on which it stands there is 
neither ledge nor step nor winding stair. Who dwells there is safe from 
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intrusion, Then follows a description of the lawns, the cool, green courts, 
the cloisters. Though out of reach, the palace was not to be out of sight 
of mankind. Nay rather the self which built it is to be flattered by 
remembering that ‘‘none shall look upon it with unblinded eyes.’’ Nor 
was there in it any monotony which should lead to dull and listless 
musing. The corridors, the great rooms and small—are each a perfect 
whole, varying in their characteristics so as to suit the varying moods 
of the soul. 

The very landscapes are described which hang upon the walls in 
tapestried art—perhaps the most perfect in effect—(see the Gobelin 
tapestry, &c.). And there is not a landscape which could not be touched 
by an artist into life—for instance : 


‘“Qne showed an iron coast and angry waves 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall, 
And roar, rock-thwarted, under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy wall.” 


Nor was religion—as a factor in human experience and history—banished 
from the palace, though the religious spirit was utterly wanting. The 
great religions of the world are represented. There is the Madonna and 
Child, symbol of perfect womanhood and pure innocence—the crucifix, type 
of the divine depths of sorrow—there, St. Cecilia [inventor of the organ— 
martyred 230 A.D. Feast Day, Nov. 22nd]. Venus has disappeared 
from the second edition and given place to a description of the porch of 
Mahomed’s paradise thronged with Houris, and Kriemhilt pouring the 
Niebelungen gold into the Rhine has given place to Numa and his wise 
wood-nymphs, and the Indian god of love, Cama. 

Mythic Uther’s deeply wounded son is the fabulous British king made 
familiar in the ‘‘Idylls’’ [flourished about 600 a.D., resided at Caerleon 
on Usk, surrounded by knights and ladies who were patterns of valour 
and virtue. Twelve of these knights, the best and bravest, sat with their 
king at a round table]. 

The lesson is, that religious sentiment, and even admiration for ex- 
cellence and virtue and divine self-sacrifice, may exist without any 
entrance of the spirit into man. I[mitative virtue not the highest kind 
of virtue after all. Admiration for Christ may exist with no indwelling 
of his spirit. The holding up of an example is not enough. But poetry, 
history, philosophy, and music also minister to the soul’s delight. In the 
first edition there was gathered in the great hall a somewhat incongruous 
collection of great men, which has given place to four, Milton, Shake- 
spere, Dante, and Homer—‘‘the Ionian father of the rest.”’ 

Below all was mosaic which told the tale of the struggle of humanity 
from serfdom up to the freedom which the soul had attained. Slavery, 
revolution, reformation, and despairing seizure of any impossible scheme 
of social equality, all are referred to as incidents in the upward struggle 
of the human race [see two stanzas beginning ‘‘ The people here”’]. 
But over these she trod, and amid the ringing of the bells of victory took 
her seat with humanity at its highest, as represented by Plato and 
“large-browed Verulam,” i.e. Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, the master 
of the inductive method—the ‘‘first of those who know,” or as other 
editions have it ‘‘ the chief of,’’ or ‘‘master of’’ those who know. 

In the midst of all this, and above it, the soul sits feeling herself 
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‘‘Lord over nature, Lord of the visible earth,’’ while from ‘‘her lips the 
beauty like morn from Memnon”’ [the statue at Thébes which uttered a 
sound when it was struck by the first rays of the morning sun] drew 
rivers of melodies. 

And now the height—or rather depth—of self-isolation has been 
reached. The great and wise the soul calls her ‘‘Gods,” but they are 
not her ‘‘Lords.’’ She has no conception of the true idea of God, for 
she speaks of ‘'God-like isolation,’ whereas ‘‘God with us” is the 
Christian revelation, and two powerful verses beginning with these words 
(added only in the late editions) touch the very heart of the sin which 
destroyed the rest and peace of the soul. To quote Mr. Van Dyke ‘“‘It 
was not only that she loved music and beauty and fragrance, but that in 
her love for these she lost her moral sense, denied her human duties, and 
scorned, instead of pitying and helping, those who lived on the plain 
below her. Selfish pride is the mother of the worst kind of pessimism, 
which despairs because it despises.’’ The joy only lasts for a time. 
Three years the pleasure continued and then the bolt fell. Like Herod 
(Acts xii. 23) while the shout of triumph sounded the pangs of hell 
came upon the soul. But God was making His presence felt even in 
the pangs.. He before whom lie 


“The abysmal deeps of personality 
Plagued her with sore despair.” 


How often is pain and trouble and bereavement a self-revelation ! 

And now the palace of her delight is filled with uncertain shapes 
and horrible nightmares. The very solitude which she had sought is 
her terror. She finds no comfort anywhere. All is ‘‘one deep, deep 
silence.’”’ But the suffering and self-revelation has done its work. In 
her misery she cries for salvation. It is the voice of the son in the far 
country, ‘‘I will arise.” The fear of anguish—the fire within—has purified 
her. God has been as a consuming fire. 


“So when four years were wholly finished, 
She threw her royal robes away ; 
‘Make me a cottage in the vale,’ she said, 
‘Where I may mourn and pray.’” 


But mourning and prayer are not to be her only redemption. The 
palace is to be allowed to stand—no longer for her delight alone, but as a 
blessing to the very ‘‘droves of swine’? whom she has despised. 
Culture—art—music—all are good if used in the service of man. 
“Yet pull not down my palace towers that are 
So lightly, beautifully built, 
Perchance I may return with others there 
When | have purged my guilt.” 


‘Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake, the same shall save it.’”’ 

Is there not a lesson here which shall redeem not only our own lives 
from death, but save society from calamities which seem about to fall 
upon it? * 

W. Carey WALTERS. 


*In our January number, Mr. Walters will begin a series of Six 
Lessons on ‘‘[n Memoriam,’’—Ep, 
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Hessons on Anitarian Horctrine. 
VI.—THOUGHTS ON IMMORTALITY AND DUTY. 


NITARIANS share with their fellow Christians in the great hope 
of immortality. It is a very difficult subject to talk about, because 
the objects of thought which it brings before us all belong to the unseen 
world. One can hardly say that any clear distinction exists between 
what Unitarians and what Trinitarians think on a subject so mysterious, 
though broadly speaking it may be claimed that the Unitarian view of 
immortality is more in accordance with reason and simplicity, besides 
being more generous towards persons who have led wayward and 
wandering, and apparently godless lives on earth. I can only set before 
you a few modest ideas and feelings of my own; and then leave the 
subject in your hands in the hope that you will try and think it out 
further for yourselves. 

There are some among us who feel so much of the mystery which 
surrounds the whole question that they think it better to let it quite alone 
and say simply: ‘we know nothing.” In one sense this agnostic 
temperament deserves our sympathy. It is true that we know nothing. 
‘We have but faith, we cannot know, for knowledge is of things we see.”’ 
It is as if we stood before a great curtain, hiding the life to. come, and no 
human hand has ever lifted more than a corner of it to give us glimpses 
of the splendour within. Immortality is, as Shakspere puts it, ‘‘ that 
undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller returns.’’ ‘There 
are others again among us, who experience very little of this agnostic 
feeling, to whom the eternal life is a bright and constant vision, a 
beautiful faith, of which they have assurance in their souls that after 
death they will live again in the happy fulness of their powers, and the 
beauty of God’s likeness. They feel conscious of God’s life in their 
natures, and so they seem already to share in the divine immortality. 
And this is the faith which I want to commend to you; the faith that, 
because we are children of God, we inherit His glory, now and in the 
future, even though we know not yet what we shall be. I trust there are 
none among us who pretend to know what God has not revealed, and 
insist upon making fthezy belief a necessary condition of fellowship 
among us. On this question, above all questions, we should remember 
our Christian charity. 

The immortal hope of which I have to speak, is based upon our 
sense of the goodness of God. The whole argument is summed up in 
that one thought. God has given to us the high faculties of aspiration, 
faith, and love. To what purpose? In His providence, we believe, He 
provides the means of fully satisfying our nature with heavenly good. 
He makes no hunger for which He supplies no bread, no thirst without 
also giving the water of life; He creates no pure and gracious faculty to 
end in disappointment. In order that I may make the idea more clear 
to you I will quote two passages which express it in much better words 
than mine. The first I take from the opening stanza of Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam, a poem, you will remember, written to commemorate 
the dear friend whom he had loved and lost, 
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“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust, 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die, 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just.” 


Here, then, you see, the thought of the new life rising, as it were, out of 
the dust of death is based upon the feeling of God’s justic2—that life 
being the fulfilment of this life’s promise. Or again in the language of 
a well-known hymn: 


“Our God is good, and would He doom 
The likeness of Himself to die?” 


There, again, the life to come is thought of as springing out of the 
previous thought that God is good. 

For the same reason,—the goodness of the Father—we feel that the 
heavenly life will be one of bright and beautiful satisfaction of our best 
powers. I do not quite like to call it a life of pleasure. Unfortunately, 
there is so much pleasure in the world that is mere carnal enjoyment ; 
and we must not allow ourselves to think for a moment that selfish 
thoughts and ignoble gratification can have any place in heaven. ‘There 
are some people who, apparently, regard heaven as a city whose streets 
are paved with gold, and where everyone that gains admission at once 
becomes an angel, is supplied with a crown and a golden harp, and 
whatever else he may desire. Such imaginations are not worth very 
much. We may depend upon one thing, that the heavenly life will 
contain a great deal that is like our present life on earth. We cannot 
suppose that God rules this world on one set of principles, and that upon 
quite another. There must be orderly progression binding the two in 
one. When, therefore, I speak of the joy and gladness of the life 
eternal, we had better look to our experience, and consider how we find 
our highest joy and gladness now. But we know what blessedness there 
is in doing good; we know that it is not when our own sweet will is 
granted us, and we are allowed to have just what we have selfishly 
desired, that we are happiest ; nay, rather, it is when we have learned to 
deny ourselves, and ministered to the help and blessing of others, that 
we feel the sweetest satisfaction. And if that be the case in the present 
world, where goodness often meets with sore discouragement, and the 
gracious and gentle life is confronted with many difficulties, much more 
may we affirm the principle of the world beyond the grave, when the 
special weakness and the manifold temptations of the flesh will all be 
past. Then with service which is not irksome, all will livein the Father’s 
light and find their true delight in doing His will. 

It may not be altogether a wholesome thing for people to try to live 
conformably to God’s commandments on earth for the mere sake of that 
reward; and | have met with some religious persons who seemed to 
despise the present, or to care too little for cultivating this world’s 
righteousness ; salvation belonging entirely to the world to come. I do 
not think, however, that there are many people of this character. On 
the contrary, I sometimes think how much more there is of good 
and kindly life in this world because people believe so earnestly in the 
next. It helps them to bear their burdens with greater patience, and to 
meet the temptations around them with braver heart and more conquering 
will, to think there is a heaven beyond this world of sin and sorrow, 
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They feel that their struggles have a more real meaning than they 
otherwise would have if this life were : 


‘A life of nothings, nothing worth, 
From that first nothing ere our birth, 
To that last nothing, under earth.” 


When sin tempts them to go astray there is moral strength in the 
thought, ‘‘I am God’s child, and He wants to test my heart, and confirm 
my righteousness which He will set on high.’’ When loss and sorrow 
have to be borne, it is better to say, with Paul: ‘‘these light afflictions 
which are for the moment, are working out for me an exceeding weight 
of glory, while I look at the things which are not seen, which are eternal.”’ 
Give us the sense that all the efforts we make, day by day, to live 
upright, gentle lives, are leading up to the great consummation, and 
will bear happy fruit above, and we are quickened with the hope of it to 
do our best, and to be faithful to the end. I believe that is the case 
with many people. It is not that they have very definite ideas on the 
subject ; or that they try to think it out very often; but they feel that it 
is well to do their work earnestly, and bear their lot with cheerful hearts, 
trusting in the divine goodness, which cannot fail them, because they 
have hope of heaven. 

Now the Unitarian view of the future life permits us to feel the 
larger hope that God may gather in, in the long last, all, even the 
most wayward and wandering of His children. Until recent years it 
was a very general doctrine in churches and chapels that only a 
part, some said very few indeed, of the human race would be finally 
saved, Unitarians as a rule could not find in their heart to assent 
to so sad a doctrine; they felt somewhat like Robert Falconer who 
told his grandmother that he should be quite miserable in heaven if 
he thought that some of his fellow creatures were cast oft tor ever, to be 
tortured in the fires of hell ; and he would never rest until he had gone 
to the foot of the great throne and besought the infinite Father to have 
pity upon them. They could not believe that anyone would be finally 
damned if, mind you,—for they always had this one thought in their minds 
—if God were good, if He were indeed the Father of all! They did not 
pretend to explain it; they felt the mystery of the subject; only they 
would not, could not, consent to this assertion that the race was thus to 
be divided into the lost and the saved, the lost cast into sulphurous and 
tormenting flames, while the saved were ‘‘summering high in bliss’’ in 
the presence of God. But you do not find that terrible doctrine preached 
now asitusedto be. People are getting wiser, and, let us add, kinder in 
their faith. They are getting wiser ; and they see, for instance, that the 
words about hell in the New Testament—on which, of course, they had 
based the teaching referred to—did not mean at all what they had supposed, 
but bore a certain local and immeasurably less harsh significance, which 
was perfectly well understood at the time of Jesus. They are getting 
kinder too, as the sense of human rights and human brotherhood extends 
in the community; and they know that very often, the “sinner,” the 
sinful and degraded soul, is much more an object of brotherly pity than 
of final censure on their part. How much of the evil of life is the 
stumbling of men who have not light in which to walk: how much of it 
is the result of the eyil conditions in which children grow up to youth and 
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maturity. Well, the Unitarian always held to this thought. He said 
there was something good in every man, however depraved ; and what 
is there to prevent the quickening of that spark of goodness when all 
earthly darkness is removed ; when the sinner sees himself as he is, but 
at the same time sees the Father’s outstretched arms? People have 
somewhat come round to our larger view; but it should not be forgotten 
that the Unitarian has been the pioneer in the welcome change of ideas. 

With these thoughts about ImMorTaLiry I want now, in a word or two, 
to link the simple thought of Dury, and I will tell you why. The way 
to heaven is, among orthodox people, thought to be through the merits 
of Christ ; so that they only who are washed from sin in his blood can 
enter into the kingdom. You know that we think of Jesus as the highest 
expression of God’s will, whose example stands before us with wonder- 
fully noble spiritual power. But we affrm—all Unitarians affirm—that 
our own righteous life, our duty faithfully upheld in all things, is the 
divinely appointed way of salvation. If only people would throw more 
of their religious life and feeling into this simple word Duty, instead of 
going after a mysterious transaction with God and the blood of Christ, 
if they would take to heart that the divine will is with us, ‘in thy mouth 
and in thy heart that thou mayst do it,’”’ then would this world become 
more like the kingdom of God for which we hope and pray. That 
strange doctrine of Christ, instead of ourselves, prevents the full splendour 
of simple duty from being seen. Yet, notwithstanding, the righteous life 
always does command attention, even among those who hold the sacrificial 
theory. All men respond to truth and kindness, as they shine out of 
human, often out of lowly, lives. 

J. T. MarriotTrT. 


Aessons on ihe Garly Christians. 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


XXXVII.—IN BONDS AT CASSAREA. (Acts xxiv.—r.v.) 
Our Lesson.—Now is the accepted time. 


SCENE AND PERSONS.—We have seen Paul defending himself twice 
before his own people, first from the steps of the temple-tower, secondly 
in the council chamber (see Lessons xxxv. and xxxvi.) Our story goes 
on to show him brought up before the Gentile rulers of the land. It is 
very likely we have here genuine traditions concerning the experience 
of Paul, though when we read his speeches we must always remember 
the custom of old writers to invent them from such hints or suppositions 
as came to hand. Paul appears twice before the rulers, and our chapter 
gives the story of his defence before Felix. This man was the son of a 
slave. He was freed by the Emperor Claudius, and by marriage he 
became connected with Agrippa I. (see chap. xii.) and his son Agrippa 
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II. (see chap. xxv.) His brother was a favourite of the cruel Emperor 
Nero, and succeeded in getting Felix acquitted when the Jews of Czesarea 
accused him to Nero. It was before this man the great apostle had 
first to plead his innocence. 

After the governor heard both sides he put back the case for further 
evidence, being apparently loth-to take any decided course. We read 
that he heard Paul frequently expound his gospel in private, and it 
would seem that the conscience of this wicked and worthless man was 
touched by the apustle’s appeals. But his meaner nature triumphed. 
He dismissed the uncomfortable thoughts of his own sinfulness and of 
God’s displeasure with it; he came to look on his prisoner as but one 
more possible way of getting bribes, and at the last left him a prisoner 
still, after a long captivity under his keeping. Felix stands to all time 
as the man who put off his salvation to that ‘‘more convenient season”’ 
which never comes. 

NovTES ON THE VERSES.— Verse I, Tertullus was one of the ‘‘orators”’ 
who, like our barristers, undertook to speak for parties in the law-courts. 
—Verse 2, ‘‘Providence’’—prudence, foresight. Observe the gross 

flattery of the speaker. Two years afterwards the Jews bitterly 
denounced Felix.—Verse 5, Paul is accused of wide-spread efforts in all 
parts of the then known world, and these had everywhere brought about 
tumults among the Jews, who looked on him as an enemy to their religion. 
“ Nazarenes’’—a nickname applied to the disciples as followers of the 
prophet of Nazareth. (A few sentences are added in the margin which 
were not in the original writing.)—Verse 14 (and 22), Once more ‘‘the 
way”’ is used as a title for the new faith and practice of Christianity. 
Paul takes up the word ‘‘sect’’ or ‘‘heresy’’ which his accuser had cast 
at him, but, according to our author’s general method, he proves himself 
to be a good Jew still in respect of ceremonial observance.—Verse 17, It 
was part of Paul’s agreement that he should ‘‘remember the poor.’’ 
Gal. ii. 10.—Verse 18, Those ‘‘ Jews from Asia”’ again appear as the bitter 
foes of Paul. It was they who began all this trouble.-—Verse 24, Drusilla 
was daughter of Agrippa I., and sister of Agrippa II., and was the second 
or third wife of Felix. Probably she, being a Jewess, stimulated her 
Roman husband’s curiosity to hear the strange doctrines which were 
notoriously spreading among the people.—Verse 25, ‘‘ Temperance’’— 
self-control in all things.—Verse 26, It was an old saying that Rome 
itself was for sale to the highest bidder. Laws were passed against the 
acceptance of bribes by governors and judges, but the greed of these 
officers defied all risks. If they were accused on leaving office they 
generally succeeded in buying a verdict in their favour.—Verse 27, Felix 
was procurator of Judzea from about a.p. 51-60. Paul had been a 
disciple over twenty years when Festus came into office and found him a 
prisoner. - 

SUGGESTIONS.—(a) Observe the noble aim of Paul to ‘‘ have a con- 
science void of offence toward God and man alway.’ (0) Contrast the 
terrified governor with the fearless prisoner. The former had a guilty 
conscience. 

QuestTions.—(1) How came Paul to be taken to Caesarea? (2) 
What were the charges brought against Paul? (3) Whom did he 
believe to be the leaders of the movement against him? (4) What was 
the reply of Felix to Paul’s preaching ? 
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XXXVIII.—“I APPEAL UNTO CESAR!” (Acts xxv.) 


Our Lesson.—A clear conscience is a tower of strength. 


ScENE AND Persons.—Festus, who succeeded Felix as procurator, 
has the reputation of an energetic governor, active against the “‘ dagger- 
men’’ who roved the country, and of worthier character than Felix. He 
was only two or three years in office, but his connection with the apostle 
secures his lasting fame. He found Paul a prisoner, and the enemies 
who had been powerless while Felix protected him now made a fresh 
attempt upon his life. A new plot is formed. They suggest to the 
governor, on his visiting Jerusalem, that Paul could be better tried in 
that city than in Czsarea, intending, we hear, to waylay and destroy 
him on the lonely way. But Paul was never to see the bad city of the 
crucifixion again. Another and a greater capital was to be the scene of 
his last days. Rome had become famous as the seat of empire ; but its 
future fame was linked with the Christian church. Paul refused to be 
judged among his bigoted countrymen, and as a Roman citizen he 
‘‘appealed to Czsar.’’ The emperor should be his judge. 

When this was decided the governor, Festus, could not longer delay. 
The case was taken out of his hands. Nevertheless, on the arrival of 
Agrippa II. and his sister Bernice, we are told, it was settled that Paul 
should once more state his case fully before the nobles and officers. This 
is the last speech assigned to Paul before he left Palestine, and its 
delivery is attended with pomp and splendour. 

Notes ON THE VeERSES.—Verse 1, Though Czsarea was the 
residence of the governor, Jerusalem was still the capital of the province. 
—Verse 3, See also Lesson xxxvi.—Verse 7, See Matt. xxvi. 59, 60, Mk. 
xiv. 55, 50. Jesus was similarly accused.—Verse 10, The governor 
represented the emperor, hence Paul could say he stood before ‘‘ Czesar’s 
judgment-seat;’’ but lest justice should not be done he claimed that the 
emperor himself should be his judge.—Verse 12, The governor might 
decide not to grant the appeal; but after consultation he allowed it.— 
Verse 13, Agrippa II., son of the King Agrippa who had James put to 
death, great-grandson of Herod. the Great. They came to salute the 
new governor on his accession.—Verses 15-22, This conversation would, 
if it occurred, be private; we can only repeat that ancient writers felt 
justified in assigning suitable words to the persons in their histories 
without scruple as to the literal accuracy. This is what Festus and 
Agrippa might have said, as events turned out this way.—Verse 21, 
‘‘The decision of the Augustus’’—see margin. Proper names like Czesar 
and Augustus came to be used quite generally of all the emperors.— 
Verse 22, See Luke xxiii. 7-12. Agrippa II.’s great-uncle Herod 
Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, was glad, we read, to see and question that 
greater prisoner, Jesus. 

Succestions.—(a) The Emperor Nero was notoriously cruel; yet 
30 bad is bigotry that it was better for Paul to seek his tender mercies 
than hope for justice of his infuriated countrymen. What a frightful last 
glimpse of fanatical Judaism! (4) We read in history about the wicked- 
ness of Agrippa and his sister. Before such people the holy kingdom of 
God was preached to little effect. Vice dulls the vision of the mind. 

QuestTions.—(1) Whom did Festus succeed? (2) Why did Paul 
appeal to Cesar? (3) What other Agrippa is mentioned in Acts? (4) 
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Why do you think did Agrippa II. want to see Paul; is there any other 
instance of such royal curiosity? 


XXXIX.—WAS PAUL MAD? (Acts xxvi.) 
Our Lesson.—' Enough for the disciple to be as his teacher.” 


Scene AND PErRsons.—We have in this chapter. the last solemn 
supreme effort of the writer of Acts to present Paul's character and work 
before his readers. Many touches in the speech assigned to Paul here 
are life-like; but still caution is necessary. There were no reporters 
there; at most we can but glean fragments of the real utterances, put 
together into a framework of the writer’s own. The speech, made in the 
presence of a great company of nobles and officers, is addressed to the 
Jewish king Agrippa, and through him to all those who misunderstood 
Paul’s position for one of simple opposition to the ‘‘law of Moses.’ It 
recounts Paul’s early life of orthodoxy, his persecuting zeal, his conversion 
on the road to Damascus, and his labours for the faith. But from the 
first, and at the last, he protests that this faith is not in opposition to, but 
in fulfilment of the law and the prophets. — He goes so far as to maintain 
that a suffering Christ was foretold ages before, and that the resurrection 
of the dead was the means of proclaiming light both to the people of 
Israel and to the Gentiles. ; 

Such a doctrine as that of the resurrection proves too much for the 
patience of Festus, who interrupts the prisoner with a cry that he is 
turning mad. The quiet dignity of the reply is worthy of the apostle. 
He appeals to the king, last of the Herods, in support of the religious 
ideas of which he has been speaking. Agrippa, though not unfavourably 
impressed, is not willing to be drawn into a confession of faith. He 
sarcastically observes that Paul wants to make him a Christian with little 
trouble ; and the audience breaks up with the conclusion that whatever 
charges can be laid against Paul, he has done nothing punishable by law. 
However, he has “‘ appealed to Czesar,’’ and to Rome he must go. 

NOTES ON THE VERSES.—Verses 1-5, Compare Gal. 1. and ii., Cor. 
xi. 22.—Verses 6, 7, The hope of a Messiah, a ‘‘Christ’’ or anointed 
prince, was particularly vivid in those last days of Jerusalem. Paul 
claims to be one with his countrymen in that hope, only he realizes it in 
the life and resurrection of Jesus.—Verse 8, The national legends con- 
tained accounts of life after the death of the body, and even of the restor- 
ation of the dead body to further life on earth.—Verse 10, Saints— 
hallowed ones, pious people. He evidently is referring to his presence at 
the death of Stephen.—Verse 11, He strove to make them deny the 
Christ in whom they believed.—Verses 12-15, This is the last instance of 
the oft-told tale; compare previous accounts, chapters ix. and xxii. 
Notice the varieties of the details. ‘The story evidently floated loosely in 
men’s minds, and even a writer was not troubled to make his accounts 
exactly similar.—Verse 14, Goads were used to prick the sides of the 
oxen if they became restive at their work.—Verses 16-18, Notice this 
entirely new feature ; the speech here assigned to the risen Jesus is an 
instance of the way in which writers felt free to give such words as might 
be used. The verses indicate the early ideal of an apostle’s mission.— 
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Verse 21, Assayed-—tried.— Verse 26, Doubtless various forms of rumour 
about these new people and their leader were known to Agrippa, though 
we must not suppose they included the most marvellous things in our 
Gospels. These grew up among the wondering and admiring disciples. 
—Verse 28, The old translation says, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian!’’ but the revised version is correct, as Paul’s answer shows. 
He says in effect, ‘‘I would you all might be persuaded, whether you 
scoff at my arguments or not, whether they are weak or strong; only be 
Christians, king, governor, and all of you.” 

SuceEstTions.—(a) Note the difference between the Paul who was 
judged to be mad by Festus, and the man who in those days seemed to 
himself to have been mad in the days of old. ‘‘ Being exceeding mad ”’ 
he persecuted the fugitive disciples from house and home (verse 11) ; but 
now he is seeking with them to win men to nobler ideals of life and to 
learn to live like Jesus, he seems to the worldly-wise ruler to be beside 
himself. The wisdom of God is foolishness to the world. They had said 
Jesus was mad; the disciple was not above his master. (4) Paul's hope 
was that all men in whatever rank should be saved by faith which is in 
Christ. Christianity is suited to all classes of people, and will make one 
brotherhood of all. 

Questions.—(1) Why was Agrippa asked to hear Paul? (2) Trace 
Paul’s career as here given. What other accounts have we of his con- 
version? (3) What view of Christ most offended the Fews? (4) Why 
was not Paul set at liberty? 


XL.—THE LAST VOYAGE. “(Acts xxvii.) 
Our Lesson.—A good heart meets danger with courage. 


SCENE AND PeERsons.—Our unknown fellow-traveller with Paul 
supplies in this chapter a most animated story of his last voyage. The 
summer was ending, wintry winds would soon sweep thesea ; the journey 
to Italy was long and hazardous. Nevertheless word was given to set 
sail, and Paul with other prisoners was given in charge of a centurion 
named Julius, who with his cohort had to answer for their safe conduct 
to Rome. Companions clustered round the apostle, who was thus 
quitting the birthplace of Christianity for an unknown fate. The other 
prisoners probably had their friends also, anxious to accompany them on 
a journey of such dreadful importance. These, and the needful escort, 
crowded the little coasting vessel which, hailing from Adramyttium, 
a seaport on the north-west coast of Mysia, was engaged in trade with 
Asia Minor. Paul seems to have been kindly treated by the officer in 
charge, and the narrator of the story with pardonable pride tells how 
Paul’s advice came to be regarded with great respect by this man. The 
first ship only took them as far as Myra, on the extreme south of Lycia, 
in Asia Minor. In reaching this point the sailors had to go to northward 
of Cyprus and thus across the sea off the Cilician coast. We may 
imagine the deep thoughts which filled Paul’s mind as he thus left the 
familiar scenes for ever; and when at night he heard the cords creaking 
and the winds whistling, and the waves dashing around him, he heard, 
amid the mournful sounds, a whisper of good cheer. 
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At Myra they re-embarked, this time in an Alexandrian ship, 
apparently larger than the former vessel, and intended to make longer 
voyages across the open sea. With winter advancing, and strong 
westerly gales delaying them, they were soon convinced that the straight 
course to Italy was inadvisable. They accordingly determined to put in 
port at Phoenix, a harbour at the west of Crete, and to await better 
weather there. Timidly they ventured from point to point, till, just when 
they thought to gain the port, a fierce gale sprang up and speedily over- 
powered their seamen. All they could do was to lighten the ship so as 
to let her ride higher out of the breaking foam, and binding her timbers 
as best they could, they took in all sail and drifted at the mercy of the 
wind. For nearly a fortnight they tossed about in this desperate plight, 
being uncheered by glimpse of sun or stars, and only able to guess at 
their whereabouts. At last through the thick of night the sailors made 
out land ahead, and soundings anxiously taken revealed the fact that they 
were rapidly running on shore. Anchoring therefore with all speed they 
were able to stay the vessel till day should break, but in such an ominous 
position that the sailors were for taking their chance in the open boat. 
It was now that Paul’s great courage comforted them. Crowded, wet, 
weary, despairing, they marvelled to see one of them, an old man and a 
prisoner, cheerfully thanking God for life and food; and at his sugges- 
tion they took some of the wheat that probably had formed the ship’s 
cargo. It was their last meal on the ill-fated ship; for on trying to make 
a landing at daybreak they met with diverse currents which carried the 
ship fast on to a shoal, where the billows dashing over her soon began 
breaking the stern in pieces. Hereupon, the soldiers with true Roman 
indifference to bloodshed, advised killing the prisoners; if they could not 
bring them to trial they should not escape. But an unwonted pity in the 
officer’s breast pleaded for Paul. He decreed they should all take their 
chance; and so by swimming or floating, they all managed to scramble 
ashore, and left their doomed vessel to the fury of the sea. 

NorTes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 2, Aristarchus is mentioned in 
xx. 4 as travelling with Paul ‘‘as far as Asia’”’ on his late journey to 
Jerusalem from Greece. His name occurs in the epistle to Philemon as 
one of Paul’s fellow-workers, and one who remained with him during his 
imprisonment. He is also named elsewhere in the Epistles.—Verse 4, 
‘* Lee ’’—shelter.—Verse 5, The town of Myra was really two miles 
inland on a great rock.—Verse 6, Alexandria lies due south of Myra 
about four hundred miles distant. It was soon to become the great 
centre of Christian thought and teaching, but Paul had never visited it. 
—Verse 7, Turning rather northward they began to thread through the 
thousand islands of the AZgzean. Having sighted Cnidus on the last 
projecting tongue of the mainland they steer south-west again. The 
northerly winds caused them to decide passing Crete on their right hand. 
The island is 150 miles long, and would afford welcome shelter. Salmone 
was the most eastern point.—Verse 8, ‘‘ Fair Havens’’ is a name still 
used for an anchorage about midway on the south coast of Crete.—Verse 
9, ‘The Fast”’ is that still kept by the Jews about the beginning of 
October.—Verse 10, “ Lading,’—cargo; it was probably wheat. 
Egypt was the great granary of the ancient world.—Verse 12, This 
harbour is unknown under that name.—Verse 14, A sudden blast came 
down upon them from landward. Euraquilo—an east-north-easter.— 
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Verse 16, Cauda, about twenty miles from Crete. The boat usually 
dragged behind by a cable.—Verse 17, The ‘‘Syrtis’’ was the broad 
sandy gulf westward of Cyrene on the African coast. Here the desert 
comes right down to the sea, and quicksands and shoals abound. There 
was another, ‘‘ lesser Syrtis’’ far westward along the same coast.— Verse 
20, They had no compass to steer by ; the sun and stars were the only 
guides of those ancient sailors.—Verse 20-26, Remember the way in 
which dreams were then interpreted.—Verse 27, The wide bay ending in 
the Gulf of Venice was so called. They had drifted five hundred miles 
in thirteen days.. The noise of breakers ahead warned the sailors that 
land was near.—Verse 37, It is said more than this number was carried 
by the Alexandrian grain ships sometimes.—Verse 40, Observe the 
agility of the men at this supreme moment.—Verse 41, Perhaps a 
projecting tongue of land with deep water on each side of the shoal 
where the ship struck. 

Questions.—(1) Name the chief places noted on the voyage. (2) 
Where was Alexandria? (3) Who also gave thanks over his meal when 
death threatened? (See I Cor. xt. 24.) (4) How came Paul to escape 
being killed by the soldiers ? 


XLI.—THE CROSS IN ROME. (Acts xxviii.) 


Our Lesson.—The kingdom of heaven shall one day include all the 
kingdoms of the earth. 


ScENE AND PEeRsons.—The shipwrecked travellers landed at Melita, 
the Malta of to-day. In the chilly wind and rain, they stood around a 
fire kindled by the uncouth natives, and Paul’s adventure with the viper 
which, thawed from torpidity, crept out of the brushwood as the fire 
crackled, is related with evident design as a special mark of God’s 
providence. The healing power which Christians claimed (see Fames v. 
14, 15) being exercised in the governor’s family, and generally the 
disciples were much honoured. A stay of three months was made on 
this island, and then embarking in another ship of Alexandria they 
speedily reached Syracuse on the east coast of Sicily, and thence the 
voyage proceeded swiftly to its close. They landed on the north side of 
the modern Bay of Naples, over which the peak of Vesuvius lay to the 
right ; and it cannot have been many months afterwards that the first 
signs of the volcano’s activity were seen by the poor inhabitants who 
within a few years were killed in the awful eruption which buried 
Pompeii. The Appian Way, begun 312 B.c. was a splendid road 
running from Rome right through Italy to the great south eastern port, 
Brundusium. The land journey by this road brought them to Appii 
Forum and the Three Booths, stations forty and thirty miles from Rome 
respectively. At these places ‘‘brethren’’ are found awaiting the 
travellers ! Who were these brethren? No notice has been given in Acts 
of the founding of a Christian church at Rome, yet doubtless many 
disciples had travelled therein the thirty years since Jesus died, Thence- 
forward we know nothing of Paul’s movements. He has reached Rog, 
the capital of the world. We think of him as living there for a long 
time, under guard it is true, but with freedom of speech and great liberty 
of action; and when, or whether at all, his appeal came on we cannot 
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discover. The writer dismisses this subject from his mind apparently, 
and supplies us with an account of certain meetings with the ‘‘ chief of 
the Jews.’’ Doubtless he followed his usual course, appealing to his 
countrymen first, and then turning to the despised Gentiles for a hearing 
when the former refused it. This is the attitude described by Acts; and 
either the writer knew no more, or for some mysterious reason declined 
to add more to the work as already written. The abrupt ending is not 
so abrupt as to be altogether unfinished. However disappointing to us 
in many ways, we have to be contented with this last picture of the aged 
apostle, a prisoner, yet a faithful disciple still. 

Nores ON THE VERSES.—Verse 2, ‘‘ Barbarians’’—not speaking 
Greek or Latin, not necessarily savage.—Verse 4, ‘‘ Diké’’—“ Justice ”’ 
was a goddess often talked about then, and still personified as a woman 
with a naked sword ready to smite offenders.—Verse 6, Compare chap. 
xiv. 8-13.—Verse 7, Publius, tradition said, became bishop of Melita 
and died a martyr.—Verse 11, The ‘‘ Twin Brothers’’ were ‘' Castor and 
Pollux,” divinities especially favourable to sailors.—Verse 17, Claudius 
had banished the Jews from Rome in a.p. 52. It was now ten years 
later, and under Nero they had flocked back again.—Verse 20, Prisoners 
were literally chained to their guard.—Verse 22, ‘‘ The sect is everywhere 
spoken against,’’—it seems incredible that these Jews had not heard 
about Paul, its greatest leader.—Verses 26, 27, Jesus used the same 
words when describing the Jews of his own day (Matt. xiii. 14, 15).— 
Verse 30, Observe, though a prisoner, Paul lived in his own hired 
dwelling, having comfort of his friends and means of writing to the 
disciples whom he was never to see again. 

Sueccestions.—({a) The prevailing superstition is shown in the 
islanders’ wonder. We have hardly outgrown the age of a belief in 
special ‘‘judgments”’ of this kind even now. (2) When Paul saw 
brotherly faces in the strange land he took courage, thanking God. 
Those who often cheer others need cheer from others, and humble men 
may strengthen great ones for their work. (c) The Cross is in Rome. 
Eighteen centuries later Rome still stands as the symbol of Christendom, 
though in a form very far distant from the ideal of Paul, and surely 
from the ideal cherished by Jesus. Thank God the purer spirit of 
Christianity is spreading as it becomes better known! The glorious 
time will come when all nations shall live as brothers, children of one 
Heavenly Father, in a kingdom of heaven upon earth. 

Qursrions.—(1) Where did Paul land in Italy? (2) How do you 
think disciples came to be there before he went? (3) What ts the last 
thing that the book tells us about Paul ? 


W. G. TARRANT. 


Tue Book or Acrs.—The book can only be rightly understood when we recognise in it 
the attempt to justify to the Church itself a later stage of the development of Christianity, 
by means of a special representation of the period of its own foundation,—a representation 
corresponding to an ecclesiastical Christianity which had advanced in its conquest of the 
world, but had degenerated in itself, and was consequently essentially different from any 
true picture of apostolic Christianity. Bunt this attempt on the part of the author can only 
be blamed by those who are unaware that such free treatment of historical material was 
quite usual among the ancients, and was indulged in without the slightest sense of dis- 
honesty.—Short Protestant Commentary, Vol. I., p. 263. 
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Hessons for ihe Hittle Ones. 


IV.—OURSELVES AND OTHER FOLKS. (Coneluded.) 


HEN the mistress of the farm saw the children come in, Dick and Alan 

dripping wet, like the picture of Johnny Head in Air, in the old story- 

book, and all four breathless and excited, she was very much surprised and 

startled. However she did not ask any questions until she had got her two 

sopping boys out of their wet clothes, and comfortably tucked up in bed, with 
each a big glass of honey-possett to drink. 

Then she called Arthur and Katie and bade them tell her all that had 
happened. They were very glad to tell her; though, just at first, when they 
were telling about how naughty they had been, the words came rather slowly. 
But when they came to telling about Alan’s tumbling into the water, and 
about Dick’s pulling him out and about how frightened they felt, they both 
talked at once as fast as ever they could, and the mistress had to listen very 
carefully to make out what they meant at all. Katie finished up with: ‘‘ Wasn’t 
it brave of him, mother? Isn’t he a splendid boy ?” 

“Yes, Katie,” said the mistress, laughing a little. ‘I think he is a 
splendid boy indeed, though he zs stubby and though his name is Dick.” 

Katie hung her head and blushed, and then looked up and said, ‘‘I shall 
always think Dick a pretty name now, mother.” 

Well, I dare say you will think these children deserved a good scolding, 
but the mistress did not believe in scolding. She certainly did look very 
grave and sorry when they were telling the story of their afternoon. Katie 
could not bear to see her look so. But the mistress knew quite well, without 
being told, how sorry the children were, too, that they had been so unkind and 
naughty. She said: ‘Well, Katie, I think you had better go upstairs and 
try to amuse Dick, for, of course, he cannot like to be in bed this pleasant 
afternoon. As for Alan, it will do him good to have a little quiet time to think, 
so we will leave him alone. Don’t you think, Arthur, you had better do some 
work as you’ve spoilt your holiday so ?” 

Arthur nodded his head solemnly, and said, ‘‘Yes, aunty,” and sat down 
in a corner of the schoolroom with his slate and some very difficult sums. He 
was glad to do some work, partly to please his aunt and partly because he felt 
ashamed and uncomfortable, and, young as he was, he had learned that there 
is nothing like hard work for sending away uncomfortable feelings. 

Katie went slowly upstairs to Dick’s room. She felt soashamed. She could 
not remember having been so very naughty since she was quite a little, tiny 
child. She went in quietly, feeling she hardly knew what to say. She began: 
“T am so sorry, Dick.” 

But Dick gave her no time to finish what she was saying; he cried out at 
once: “Oh! Katie, 1am so glad to see you. Your mother says I must stay 
in bed the rest of the day, and I was just wishing for someone to talk to. I 
say, Katie, how kind your mother is—” 

Dick was talking on because he saw Katie was uncomfortable, but she 
broke in here: ‘‘ Dick, I must say it, I am so sorry, we were dreadfully unkind 
and rude, and so is Alan most sorry. But, Dick, we are not always unkind 
and bad, and we won’t be rude to you any more, Dick, never, for we think 
you are a beautiful, brave boy, Dick.” Katie burst into tears then, and hid her 
face in Dick’s counterpane. It was not very wonderful, for she was only a 
little girl, and what with her fit of temper and Alan’s accident and the fright 
and one thing and another, she had had rather a hard time of it. Dick looked 
at her and then, very gently for such a stubby boy, put out his hand and 
stroked the heap of tangled, brown curls which lay near it. 


’ 
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‘“T wish I had a little sister just like you, Katie,” he said. 


“Oh no, Dick!” sobbed Katie. ‘(I wish you hada much nicer one.” 

Dick was silent a minute; then, as Katie still cried, he thought matters 
were getting serious, and said: ‘Katie, your hair looks just like a brown 
door-mat.” 


Katie looked up. ‘‘That’s right,” said Dick; “Don’t cry any more, 
Katie. You're getting quite damp; as wet as 1 was. You'll catch cold. 
Indeed, I think you must have some out of my glass now, just to keep the 
influences off, as nurse says.” , — 

Katie perched upon the edge of the bed and took a sip of Dick’s possett. 
‘‘ What are ‘influences,’ Dick ?” she asked. ‘ f 

‘Something like a cold in the head, I think,” said Dick. ‘Feel better 
now, Katie?” 

Katie nodded. : 

‘Well then, Katie, do tell me, if it won’t tease you, why you did not want 
me to come this afternoon.” 

Katie did not like telling, but she thought she ought to do anything Dick 
asked her to-day, so she said, slowly: 

“Well, ’cause you were a boy, Dick.” 

Dick looked puzzled, but he only said, ‘‘and next?” : 

“°Cause you were stubby, and ’cause your name was Dick,” said Katie, 
bravely. 

Dick stared at her a moment, and then he cried out: ‘‘How funny! oh! 
Katie, how very funny.” y 

Katie thought it sounded funny too; there was a little twinkle coming and 
going in her eyes. Just then she looked straight at Dick, and in an instant 
they both burst out laughing, and they laughed so long and loud that Alan 
knocked on his bed-room wal! to know what was the matter, and Arthur came 
running up from the schoolroom. 

And, really, it was very funny, was it not? 

Mary Denpy. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


WE have now completed our third volume. We believe that in some 
respects it is the most useful of the three. It shall be our earnest 
endeavour, however, to make still further improvements during 1888. Many 
kindly and appreciative words have been spoken, and the editor and publishers 
can only thank contributors and readers alike for the services they have 
rendered the magazine. We invite our friends to continue their own support, 
and also to make an effort to bring the HELPER under the notice of those who 
are at present strangers to its existence. 

AN important resolution was passed at the last meeting of the Sunday 
School Association Committee. Beginning with January, 1888, all annual 
subscribers of a guinea or upwards will be entitled to a copy of every new 
book published by the Association during the-year. Subscribers of this 
amount will thus not only be helping a good cause, they will also gradually 
become possessors of an important and useful series of books. We expect to 
see a considerable addition to Dr. Blake Odgers’ subscription list. 

OnE of the visitors in connection with the London Sunday School Society 
has recently pointed out that there are now as many Sunday Schools belonging 
to the Society on the North of the Thames as there were in 1882 on both sides 
of that river. New schools have been opened during the last five years at 
Limehouse, Bethnal Green, Kentish Town, Highgate, and Kilburn. On the 
South two new schools have been started, at Wandsworth and Croydon, 
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In connection with our chape! at Hackney there is a very useful institution 
known as the Hospital Guild, the object of which is to provide suitable 
clothing to be given to convalescent patients leaving the ‘‘ North Eastern 
Hospital for Children.” Much good service has been rendered, and the 
committee have endeavoured to extend the usefulness of the Guild by giving 
to other Children’s Hospitals the advantage of sharing in the articles sent by 
subscribers and donors, and by sending invalid children into the country 
during the summer months. This sort of thing might find favour elsewhere. 

THERE is now in the press a book on the Method of Creation by Dr. H. W. 
Crosskey, which is sure to attract attention, owing to its discussion and 
treatment of the first two chapters of Genesis. The work will be uniform with 
Life in Palestine by Prof. Carpenter, and with Dr. Vance Smith’s Chapters on 
¥ob. The Association will also publish, next week, a little book by Miss Isabel 
Lawford entitled, Bible Stories for Little People. It is written in simple 
language and-should prove very suitable for quite young children. 

WE desire to call the attention of teachers to the Class Register for 1888, 
and also to the attractive Motto Cards. The motto for the New Year on the 
large cards is, ““A GOOD NAME IS RATHER TO BE CHOSEN THAN GREAT 
RICHES.” There are two pretty designs, one landscape and floral, the other 
a view of the Tower of London and the River Thames. There are also other 
large cards, and small packets which are very attractive and useful. 

THE editor of a series of Bible Class Primers, Prof. Salmond of Aberdeen, 
has prepared An Exposition of the Shorter Catechism. lt is called a ‘‘Summary 
of Christian Doctrine,” but we can only advise our readers to go to Jesus for 
their summary, and zot to the Shorter Catechism. We vividly remember the 
agony of mind and soul which that manual brought us in years gone by, and 
we desire to save children from any such infliction whenever we can. Readers 
of Mr. Marriott’s Lesson on the Doctrine of the Trinity will be interested to 
learn that though the term Trinity ‘‘does not occur in Scripture,” it ‘has 
been formed in order to shortly express what Scripture teaches about God.” 
Considering that the Professor’s Catechism ‘‘ proofs” are confined to Matt. 
Xxvili. 19, and J ¥ohn v. 7,—the first taken from the legendary account of the 
Ascension, and the second from a text that a company of ‘‘ orthodox”? revisers 
threw out as absolutely spurious—he clearly means his readers to have much 
faith on little evidence. (T. & T. Clark) Price 6d. 

WE received some time ago a copy of Poems and Tales, by George Kitching. 
It is a well-printed book, neatly bound, and is intended as a gift or prize. The 
poems are not Miltonic or Wordsworthian, but there are people who may find 
pleasure in these verses who would not care to read Paradise Lost or the 
Excursion. The tales and other short sayings are innocent and harmless, if 
they are not clever or profound. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) Price 1/6. 

ParENnTS and teachers will be interested to learn that a cheap edition of 
the Revised Bible for school use is now ready, and may be had at Essex Hall. 
If they are at all anxious that their children should possess a more accurate 
and intelligent knowledge of the Scriptures, they will make themselves familiar 
with this book. 

Tue editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, in the exercise of his ingenuity, has 
hit upon a useful thing for our readers. There have recently appeared several 
articles on ‘‘ The best books for children.” We shall have something to say 
about this subject in our January issue, when we hope to give a list of books 
that are specially recommended. 

Mr. SPAULDING’s annual report of the Boston Unitarian Sunday School 
Society is satisfactory and cheering. We are glad to observe, however, that 
there is no disposition to rest and be thankful. Like our London Committee, 
the cry of the Board of Directors is; Give us more money, and we will soon 
do more work | 


